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The Conquest of the Missouri. Being the Story of the Life and Ex- 
ploits of Captain Grant Marsh. By Joseph Mills Hanson, xvi-458 pp., map, 
36 illustrations and index. 8vo. Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co. 1909. 

In the physical development of the United States certain men have been 
particularly identified with certain regions and the relation of their doings and 
observations, consequently forms a basic part of our history. While the exploits 
of politicians and of soldiers are seldom overlooked, and often are credited with 
more value than they deserve, the isolated individuals dealing mainly with 
natural obstacles, with no oratory or bugle-blast to sound their victories, fre- 
quently vanish with little or no record of their doings. Sometimes they fall upon 
a biographer, and we are grateful to Timothy Flint, for example, for giving us 
the story of the Patties, to Dr. Peck for that of Daniel Boone; and to authors like 
the late Dr. Coues for reprints and analyses of obscure relations. 

In the volume here noticed we welcome a recent addition to the list. It 
presents the career of a pioneer navigator of the Missouri who was a part of its 
history: Captain Grant Marsh. Mr. Hanson has performed a valuable service 
and he has performed it extremely well, making a book that is entertaining, 
graceful and accurate. In order to insure this latter quality, he submitted many 
of the chapters for critical reading to persons recognized as authorities on the 
subjects involved. Instead of giving Captain Marsh's story by itself, he has 
interwoven with it a great amount of contemporaneous history to round out the 
tale and properly adjust it to other events. In this way he comes to relate the 
sad story of the disaster on the Little Bighorn. This is very clearly told. Captain 
Marsh was in command of the supply steamer, Far West, which was in touch 
with the troops during the whole of the period, and brought out the first authentic 
news of the annihilation of Custer's command. 

Before closing, a remark on the method of writing the name of the river on 
which the battle occurred may be in order. The author gives this "Little Big 
Horn" and the main river, "Big Horn." Though this is not uncommon, it 
shouldbe discontinued. The river was named after the Bighorn mountain sheep, 
and the reference is to the animal, not to the horn. Consequently, it should be 
written "Bighorn." 

The Picturesque St. Lawrence. By Clifton Johnson, xi and 253 pp., and 
47 full-page photographs. $1.25. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1910. 
Travelers along the St. Lawrence from Kingston to the Gulf will find this 
volume a valuable hand-book for the journey. After the opening chapter, 
which tells of the discovery of the river and the adventures of the early "navi- 
gators, the description begins with a chapter on Kingston and the Thousand 
Islands. Historical and legendary stories of the various stopping places are 
introduced throughout the book. At Kingston the author begins his journey and 
proceeds down the rapids to Montreal, halting now and again to inspect a 
settlement or to interview a villager. Montreal and Quebec are treated in long 
chapters which summarize their eventful history and describe their charm for 
the tourist. The large tributaries of trie river receive attention in several chap- 
ters; the romance of the Ottawa with the story of Daulac's glorious and fateful 
foray against the Iroquois; the Richelieu and the gateway to the with by the 
way of Lake Champlain ; the St. Francis, highway to the Connecticut river, 
which "has known the wail of human distress at every turn in its winding 
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course," and in whose valley is found to-day the city of Sherbrooke, a pictur- 
esque and distinctly Canadian settlement near the Vermont border line; and 
finally the beautiful Saguenay, from its ancient fur trading center of Tadousac, 
now a resort for such as delight in noble scenery and good fishing, to Chicoutimi, 
the lumber yard of the north. The author hardly does justice to the lower 
stretch of the St. Lawrence; his scenic wonders culminate with the Saguenay. 
Many an excursionist will find, with the reviewer, that the Saguenay loses, by 
comparison, something of its wonderfulness if it be approached from the Gulf 
where the massive, towering Perce Rock on Gaspe peninsula stands near the 
end of the southern bank of the river; and along the south shore with its many 
interesting fishermen's villages nestling at the foot of wild hills and mountains. 
The book ends with an appreciative chapter on the St. Lawrence in winter. 
Many photographs which, in themselves, give much information add to the value 
of the little work. For those who are familiar with the great stream this book 
will stir up pleasant memories; for such as are interested in histpry and romance, 
there is found here a summary of these phases of the river; and for the pros- 
pective voyager, the volume will serve as an impetus and a guide to his travels 
along the pathway of one of the world's noble rivers. R. M. B. 

Auf Neuen Wegen Durch Sumatra. Forschungsfeisen in Ost- und Zen- 
tral-Sumatra (1907). Von Max Moszkowski. xvii and 328 pp., maps, 243 
illustrations and index. Dietrich Reimer (Ernst Vohsen), Berlin, 1909. 
M. 14. 
The scene of the author's studies, which were mainly of an ethnological 
nature, is the sultanate of Siak on the river of that name, and its hinterland on 
the tributaries of that river. It is located on the east side of Sumatra, between 
0° 30' and 2° N., and 101° 30' and 103° E. The native tribes whom he met on 
those rivers represent, as in a museum, the various stages of primitive man in a 
geographical distribution which makes the author plead very strongly in favor 
of a climatology, as well as psychology or physiology, of races. The great 
contrast between the climates of the eastern and western parts of Sumatra is 
most instructively reflected in its inhabitants. The highland of the west, blessed 
with an eternal spring, resplendent with light and color, are the home of a, 
comparatively, highly civilized race, with a gay and artistic temperament; the 
lowlands of the east, on the other hand, with the damp hothouse atmosphere of 
their tropical forests, have been unable to produce even the lowest stages of a 
civilized existence. The soil furnishes its inhabitants their scanty sustenance 
without any special effort on their part. Any stimulus to make them wish for 
more is absent, and if they felt it, what would be the use of ploughing and 
sowing as long as the passing of an elephant herd would suffice to deprive 
them, in one night, of the results of their labor? Besides, the care for the 
morrow is eliminated where nobody knows whether there will be a morrow for 
him or whether the tiger, or a falling tree, or the treacherous climate of the 
forest, will have disposed of him before the day closes. Thus the tribes of the 
forest, the Akits, go on living dumb and indifferent, the darkness in their minds 
being the counterpart to that of their forests whose green shades are never pene- 
trated by the rays of the sun. 

They have remained nearer the original condition of primitive man than 
almost any other savages of whom we know. They have no agriculture, no in- 
dustry, no art, no inventions of their own. They live in a kind of house boat, 



